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APPEAL  TO  ALL  CHRISTIANS  AND  PHILANTHROPISTS. 


$50,000  NEEDED  TO  SEND  THE  PRESENT  APPLICANTS. 


The  American  Colonization  Society  is  constrained  to  appeal 
to  pastors  and  churches,  to  superintendents,  teachers,  and 
Sunday-schools,  and  to  Christians  and  philanthropists  of  every 
name,  to  come  to  our  aid  at  this  crisis  in  our  affairs.  Our 
work  includes  all  the  varieties  of  good  in  which  the  above- 
named  workers  are  interested. 

Several  hundred  applicants,  chiefly  freedmen  in  the  South, 
are  upon  our  books  for  passage  to  Liberia  in  May  next.  TV e 
ought  to  have  $50,000  at  once  for  this  purpose  alone.  And 
everything  indicates  a growing  desire  amongst  the  people  of 
color  to  return  to  their  father-land  for  its  good  and  to  improve 
their  own  condition.  Are  not  these  noble  impulses  on  their 
part,  and  ought  not  we  to  respond  to  them?  How  can  we 
better  aid  the  freedmen,  or  so  well  aid  Africa? 

The  people  of  color  are  needed  in  the  South,  hut  they  are 
also  needed  in  Liberia.  Beflect  that  ‘those  we  help  think  it 
their  duty  to  go,  and  are  indispensable  to  Africa’s  elevation. 
This  nation  is  receiving  three  hundred  thousand  emigrants  a 
year  from  other  nations,  and  shall  we  begrudge  Africa  a few 
hundreds  a year?  The  indebtedness  of  this  country  to  the 
laws  of  emigration,  which  are  now  moving  our  people  of  color 
to  Liberia,  is  beyond  computation,  and  can  we  with  impunity 
retain  such  of  them  as  desire  to  go  to  Africa  for  her  good  and 
their  own?  That  benighted  continent  has  waited  for  centuries 
for  a people  adapted  to  her  wants,  and  we  cannot  now  refuse 
them  for  our  own  selfish  ends.  The  Macedonian  cry  comes  from 
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Liberia:  “Come  over  and  help  us.”  And  God’s  voice  is  as 
audible  as  to  Pharaoh  of  old:  “Let  my  people  go.” 

We  own,  by  the  liberality  of  a friend  of  the  colored  people, 
the  Golconda,  a first-class  one  thousand  ton  ship,  which  affords 
comfortable  accommodations  for  six  hundred.  We  have  pro- 
visions in  Liberia,  including  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  take 
the  best  of  care  of  emigrants  for  six  months,  until  they  can 
provide  for  themselves.  The  Government  of  Liberia  welcomes 
them  with  a donation  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  acres  of  good 
land  each,  according  to  their  circumstances.  Luring  the  six 
months  we  provide  for  them,  they  can  raise  a crop,  which  will 
place  them  beyond  want.  If  they  have  trades,  or  prefer  to 
earn  their  living  in  other  ways,  remunerative  employments 
await  them. 

The  African  Repository  contains,  from  month  to  month, 
the  demonstrations  of  the  above-named  facts,  and  numerous 
others  of  interest.  We  earnestly  invite  the  friends  of  this 
people,  and  of  Africa’s  regeneration,  to  come  to  our  aid.  We 
cannot  meet  the  imperative  demands  of  the  new  era  of  our 
affairs,  without  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  those  who  have 
money  and  influence.  We  particularly  invite  help  for  our 
expedition  in  May  next,  for  which  the  funds  now  in  our  treas- 
ury are  entirely  inadequate. 


From  the  American  Baptist. 

GOOD  NEWS  FROM  AFRICA. 

Last  November,  at  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
meet  a company  of  freedmen,  who  had  assembled  there  from 
different  States,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  passage  in  the  “Gol- 
conda,”  a large  ship  belonging  to  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  as  emigrants  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  They  had 
come  from  Texas,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania, 
all  animated  by  one  common  purpose,  a desire  to  return  to  the 
land  of  their  forefathers,  there  to  become  citizens  in  the  pros- 
perous African  Republic,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the 
extension  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  Africa.  A very 
large  proportion  of  the  adults  were  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and 
among  them  there  were  many  members  of  Baptist  churches. 
I saw  their  happy  faces.  I heard  their  songs  of  praise  and  their 
fervent  prayers.  Some  were  skilled  mechanics,  and  had  with 
them  their  blacksmith  and  carpenters’  tools.  Others  were 
accustomed  to  the  hardy  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  hoes,  axes,  saws  and  other  implements. 
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A large  number  from  Bertie  county,  North  Carolina,  seven- 
ty-nine in  all,  were  known  as  the  “ Arthington  Company/’  A 
generous  philanthropist  in  England,  Bobert  Arthington,  had 
sent  £1,000,  which  yielded,  by  premium  on  gold  and  interest, 
more  than  seven  thousand  dollars.  His  gift  was  sent,  one-half 
to  William  Coppinger,  Esq.,  and  one-half  to  Bev.  Thomas  S. 
Malcom,  “to  be  laid  out  in  sending  persons  to  Liberia,  in  whom 
it  is  unmistakably  evident,  that  they  have  the  highest  welfare 
of  Africa  at  heart,  that  they  long  to  see  thousands,  and  yet 
thousands  more,  till  the  heart  is  filled  with  joy  unspeakable,  of 
natives  of  Africa,  gathered  now  henceforth  from  African  soil, 
to  the  name  and  love  of  Christ,  of  Jesus!  that  dear  name  on 
whom  the  hope  of  heaven  depends,  that  name  on  which  all 
nations  shall  yet  dwell  with  sweetest  song.”  The  generous 
donor  stated  that  he  appropriated  the  money  to  send  those 
“whose  hearts  and  souls  are  bent  on  Africa’s  regeneration, 
who  will  pray  without  ceasing,  ‘Thy  kingdom  come,’  and  labor 
thereunto  according  to  their  several  ability.” 

We  believe  that  God,  by  His  special  providence,  designated 
the  proper  persons  to  go.  The  leader  of  the  Arthington  Com- 
pany is  Alonzo  Hoggard,  a deacon  of  a Baptist  church  in 
North  Carolina.  At  a farewell  meeting,  held  in  the  meeting- 
house of  the  Zion  colored  church  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Bev. 
E.  G.  Corprew,  pastor,  it  was  stated  by  Alonzo  Hoggard  that  he 
“was  not  moved  by  the  love  of  money  or  the  desire  for  honor, 
but  was  prompted  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  go  to  Africa.”  He 
added,  “I  thank  God  that  my  ancestors  were  ever  brought  to 
America;  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  slavery,  they  would  proba- 
bly have  remained  heathen.  But  here  they  gained  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ,  and  now  we  can  go  back  with  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  and  with  the  white  man’s  trades.  As  God  has  permitted 
the  white  man  to  conquer  and  occupy  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
except^ Africa,  I think  that  He  has  reserved  Africa  for  the 
black  man.  1 think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  to  care  first 
for  the  welfare  of  their  own  kindred,  and  therefore,  as  a black 
man,  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Africa.”  Appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  the  colored 
pastor,  Bev.  E.  G.  Corprew,  and  a fervent  prayer  was  offered 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  church,  imploring  God’s  blessing 
on  this  band  of  missionary  colonists.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
accompany  the  emigrants  in  the  steam  tug-boat,  to  the  ship 
“ Golconda,”  at  anchor  near  Fortress  Monroe. 

The  “Golconda,”  with  her  “precious  freight,”  far  more  precious 
than  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  reached  Monrovia,  the  Capital  of. 
Libeiia,  on  December  19th,  in  thirty-five  days.  Before  me  are 
letters  from  several  of  the  emigrants,  announcing  their  safe 
arrival.  Alonzo  Hoggard,  the  leader  of  the  “Arthington  Com- 
pany,” in  a letter  dated  Monrovia,  December  30th,  1869,  says: . 
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“ Brother  Malcom, — Dear  Sir : Through  God’s  infinite  good- 
ness we  are  safe  home  in  the  land  of  our  fathers.  I hope  that 
God  may  bless  you  and  your  children,  and  keep  you  ever  safe 
from  the  evils  of  this  life.  We  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
while  we  were  in  Portsmouth.  The  emigrants  are  all  in  good 
health  and  very  well,  except  two  that  have  been  sick,  but  are 
getting  better.  In  a few  days  we  expect  to  go  up  the  St.  Paul’s 
river  and  locate  ourselves  up  there,  and  name  our  settlement 
Arthington .” 

Another  emigrant,  Richard  Howard,  from  Philadelphia, 
writes:  “As  it  pleased  God,  I am  safe  landed  at  Monrovia,  and 
I do  like  this  place  very  well,  and  feel  very  much  rejoicing  in 
my  God.  If  I had  tools,  I might  make  a fortune.  My  sea- 
voyage  was  pleasant.  1 have  been  up  the  St.  Paul’s  river  and 
up  the  Montserrado  river,  and  they  are  very  pretty  parts  of 
the  country,  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  The  only  com- 
plaint I have  is  working-tools,  and  that  all  my  friends  and 
relatives  are  not  here.  I now  thank  God  for  this  gracious  gift, 
and  do  thank  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Arthington,  for  his  good  gift 
from  God.  I will  glorify  God  in  thanks  for  this  precious  gift. 
May  Almighty  God  protect  you  through  all  your  life,  and  when 
you  are  called  to  die,  may  your  bright,  glittering  crown  ever 
shine  through  the  sky  forever.  Amen.”  The  writer  was  a 
soldier  in  the  third  Regiment  U.  S.  colored  troops,  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Battery  Wagner,  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  and  also  at  the*battle  of  Olustee,  in  Florida.  The 
same  emigrant,  writing  to  his  mother,  says:  “This  is  the  rich- 
est place  I ever  saw  in  my  life.  If  you  only  were  here,  and 
could  see  this  place,  you  would  never  want  to  go  back  to 
America.  I am  rejoiced  in  the  country.” 

But  the  best  news  from  Liberia  is,  that  God  has  granted  a 
remarkable  season  of  refreshing  from  on  high.  Nearly  two 
hundred  souls  have  recently  been  converted.  Old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  emigrants  and  natives,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  all  have  been  blessed.  The 
wonderful  work  of  grace  is  extending. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  earnestly  ask  the  prayers  and 
pecuniary  aid  of  those  who  desire  the  extension  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  in  Africa.  The  ship  Golconda  has  returned 
to  Baltimore,  arriving  there  February  18th.  Many  hundreds 
of  freedmen  wish  to  go  to  Liberia  on  the  first  of  May.  We  ask 
each  reader  to  render  aid  according  to  his  ability.  The  perish- 
ing millions  of  Africa  need  the  Gospel.  Christian  emigrants, 
permanently  located,  can  best  evangelize  the  continent  of 
Africa.  It  is  important  to  act  promptly,  so  that  all  proper 
preparations  may  be  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  emigrants. 

t.  s.  M. 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  LIBERIA. 

To  a gentleman  for  many  years  in  correspondence  with  Hon. 
Edward  James  Boye,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  Liberia,  and 
inaugurated  as  President,  January  3,  1870,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  expressions  of  his  views  and  purposes  on 
points  of  public  policy: 

I wish  to  be  among  the  number  of  those  who  intend  to  do 
great  things  for  Liberia  and  the  negro  race,  and  to  make  Liberia 
the  acceptable  and  desired  home  of  all  that  part  of  our  people 
in  America  which  has  not  already  resolved  to  lose  the  negro 
identity  in  the  more  numerous  race  at  hand. 

I feel  that  the  victory  is  one  wholly  in  favor  of  the  people; 
whereby  their  prosperity,  honor,  and  social  relations,  under  a 
general  educational  system  for  the  whole  country,  is  to  be 
greatly  improved  and  to  be  looked  forward  to.  Without  the 
anticipation  of  gathering  such  like  fruit  for  the  country,  the 
office  of  Chief  Magistrate  would  be  as  little  desirable  to  me  as 
that  of  coroner.  In  a word,  if  I could  believe  that  as  a nation 
we  can  accomplish  no  great  improvement,  and  must  fail  in  the 
use  of  such  means  as  have  given  success  to  others,  I should 
be  shocked,  beyond  measure. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  I have  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
natural  ability  of  the  negro  to  manage  both  individual  and 
national  affairs,  under  equal  circumstances,  as  well  as  others. 
Hence  I am  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  upbuilding 
of  our  race.  I look  not  at  the  honor  and  emolument  of  the 
office  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  other,  if 
the  end  can  be  achieved. 

You  inquire  if  $150  will  support  a pious  girl  to  teach  the 
rudiments  of  a plain  education.  To  this  I must  answer  in  the 
negative.  But  the  number  of  one  hundred  such  teachers,  aided 
to  that  extent  by  your  Society,  it  would  become  the  Government 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  whatever  it  my  be,  for  we  must  have 
schools  and  a general  system  by  which  they  will  ever  be  per- 
petuated. 

Agriculture  and  all  industrial  pursuits  shall  have  all  the 
stimulus  that  my  administration  can  command.  The  revenue 
must  be  collected  with  fidelity  and  used  with  economy,  and  the 
depreciated  currency  obviated. 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  humiliation  brought  upon  our 
country  by  the  present  administration  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  I do  not  hesitate  to  add  that  the  English, 
next  to  the  Americans,  are  our  best  friends,  for  they  have  proven 
themselves  so.  They,  to  their  credit,  recognized  us  first  in  the 
family  of  nations  and  gave  us  two  Guarda  Costas,  and  they  have 
shown  themselves  friends  to  the  negro  in  various  ways. 
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In  our  weakness  as  a nation  consists  our  strength — in  the 
dispensation  and  administration  of  exact  justice  and  fairness 
to  all  outside  as  well  as  all  inside  of  Liberia. 

With  such  enlightened  and  patriotic  views  and  purposes  in 
its  President,  we  may  hope  for  rapid  improvement  in  the  affairs 
of  Liberia. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  ROYE. 

Delivered  at  Monrovia,  January  3,  1870. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives , Friends , and  Fellow- Citizens : 

Called  by  your  suffrages  to  the  responsible  position  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  I have  just  taken  the  oath 
and  obligation  which  the  Constitution  prescribes  on  the  induc- 
tion of  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

I have  taken  the  oath  with  no  mental  reservation,  fully 
determined  to  discharge  all  the  duties  it  involves  to  the  best 
of  my  feeble  judgment.  The  great  constitution  above  all 
constitutions  is  God,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift;  therefore,  before  undertaking  thi3  important  work, 
it  is  a privileged  Christian  duty  to  invoke  the  Divine  guidance 
and  blessing  upon  everything  which  we,  as  Legislators  and 
Executive,  shall  be  required  to  do  in  behalf  of  Liberia  and 
Africa.  To  this  end  we  devoutly  ask  an  earnest  interest  in 
the  prayers  not  only  of  the  good  and  pious  of  our  own  country, 
but  also  of  those  of  other  lands  wheresoever  Liberia  and  bleed- 
ing Africa  may  have  sincere  Christian  friends. 

The  Providence  of  God  indicates  His  will.  He  has  assigned 
you  seats  in  this  honorable  body;  but  those  seats  can  be  made 
truly  honorable  only  by  the  faithful  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  you  discharge  your  duties  to  your  constituents,  and  to 
the  nation  generally.  And  permit  me  to  add  that  you  will 
prove  true  men  only  according  as  you  acquit  yourselves  for  the 
good  of  your  race  and  country,  and  no  further.  And  should 
you  not  prove  true,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  God,  in  some  way, 
will  remove  you  to  make  room  for  others. 

I believe  that  the  object  of  our  residence  on  this  Coast  is  to 
bear  some  humble  part  in  bringing  about  the  fulfillment  of 
that  cheering  prophecy,  that  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her 
hands  unto  God.  Who  among  us  will  prove  recreant  to  a 
trust  of  such  magnitude  and  involving  such  important  conse- 
quences ? 

Some  of  us  would  not  consent  to  hold  any  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  people,  if  the  emolument  and  honors  were  the  only 
inducement.  Riches  and  honors,  heaped  up  for  ourselves,  in 
the  midst  of  poor  and  ignominious  masses  around,  whose 
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wretched  condition  can  be  relieved  by  directing  public  affairs 
aright,  are  too  insignificant  to  admit  either  of  consideration  or 
comparison  in  this  connection. 

I am  free  to  confess  that,  if  under  the  guidance  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  peojfie,  I could  effect  no  good,  no  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  Liberia,  exerting  benign  influences  upon  the  tribes 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  ultimately  upon  Africa 
generally;  and  maintaining  a good  understanding  with  all 
nations  by  fair  and  reciprocal  comity — I would  much  prefer 
the  retirement  of  private  life.  For  the  interest  of  Christian 
foreigners  in  God’s  cause  of  Africa’s  regeneration  is  so  great, 
that  they  will  vie  with  us  in  promoting  it.  But  for  this  humble, 
yet  pious  confidence,  I would  not  think  of  accepting  an  office 
of  such  grave  responsibilities,  in  their  inevitable  consequences 
and  onerous  duties  to  be  performed,  involving  the  unremitting 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  In  the  exer. 
cise  of  the  latter,  I may  often  err — since  “it is  human  to  err” — 
yet  it  shall  not  be  an  error  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  head.  Over 
errors  arising  from  the  head,  if  or  when  such  should  unfortu- 
nately occur,  I pray  God  to  incline  you  to  throw  the  veil  of 
Christian  charity. 

Neither  the  time,  nor  the  manner,  nor  the  circumstances  in 
which  Ethiopia  is  to  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God  is 
declared.  But  I believe  that  Liberia  is  called  to  engage  in  the 
initiatory  steps  to  bring  about  this  glorious  result. 

In  substance,  I have  asked,  if  you  Liberians  would  not  try, 
under  God,  to  be  the  humble,  but  efficient  initiators  of  this 
great  work  for  God  and  man?  But  a strong  will,  which  is 
indispensable,  must  precede,  and  have,  and  continue  to  exercise, 
a moulding  influence  upon  the  character,  beginning,  progress, 
and  completion  of  the  great  work  sought  as  an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  agencies  are  to  proceed  is  not  indicated 
in  the  Bible.  But  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  teeming  mil- 
lions of  this  peninsula  are  to  be  regenerated  chiefly  through 
indigenous  agencies;  yet  those  of  an  exotic  kind  are  to  have  a 
share  in  furnishing,  as  it  were,  the  key  and  main-spring  thereof. 
Wherever  God’s  will  concerning  Africa  is  known,  in  or  out  of 
it,  and  religiously  felt  to  be  a duty,  then  men  of  general  intelli- 
gence and  means  will  respond  to  the  call.  The  wise  and  good 
of  every  nation  invite  us  to  redeem  our  race  from  the  untold 
miseries  of  a protracted  African  night.  They  call  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  boldly  to  undertake  the  work;  and,  on  the  other,  we  are 
urged  to  exertion  by  the  old  calumnies  against  the  negro.  The 
low  esiimate  at  which  the  negro  has  been  rated  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a stroug  motive  power,  the  true  incentive  to  propel 
us  on  the  path  of  duty  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  our  people, 
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the  country,  the  day,  and  generation  in  which  our  lot  is 
cast.  “God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth from  which  we  must  infer 
that,  if  there  be  not  one  common  destiny,  the  fault  must  be 
traced  to  dereliction  or  deficiency  in  the  creature,  as  a free 
agent,  and  not  the  Creator.  The  very  unenviable  notoriety 
given  to  the  negro  by  those  living  upon  the  unrequited  fruits 
of  his  labor,  who  robbed  him  of  mental  culture,  of  right  views  of 
himself  in  relation  to  his  God  and  his  fellow-men,  and  obscured 
his  prospects  as  to  all  those  things  which  they  were  interested 
in  withholding  from  him. 

It  is  our  duty  to  prove  that  the  mental  and  other  disabilities 
under  which  the  negro  labors  as  a result  of  his  servile  antece- 
dents, are  not  inherent,  as  our  adversaries  would  say,  but  that 
they  are  solely  the  result  of  circumstances,  to  be  altogether 
removed  when  those  circumstances  are  altered  or  their  in- 
fluence counteracted. 

Do  you  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  removal  of  all  those 
most  odious  and  damaging  epithets  applied  to  us  by  our  enemies, 
naturally  devolves  upon  those  who  are  the  most  injured  by 
them  ? If  we  assiduously  devote  ourselves  to  this  work  of 
reconstructing  the  reputation  of  the  race,  by  successfully 
prosecuting  the  work  before  us  in  this  land,  it  need  not  here- 
after be  told  us,  as  if  pointing  out  a new  fact,  that  if  we  remain 
poor  in  a country  rich  by  nature  in  the  profusion  of  its  pro- 
ductions, it  must  be  a great  dishonor. 

It  can  never  be  sufficient  for  a few  to  be  extraordinary  ex- 
ceptions to  the  race,  for  the  acquisition  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
general  inteligence,  wTealth,  or  any  other  distinction.  But  it 
should  rather  be  an  exception  that  a few  should  be  found  who 
had  not  so  distinguished  themselves. 

This  peninsula,  as  I have  stated,  is  to  be  absolved  from  the 
disabilities  of  past  ages  mainly  by  those  whom  God  has 
identified  with  it  as  its  original  inhabitants.  For  this  cause, 
God,  perhaps,  permitted  the  cruel  slavery,  in  foreign  lands,  of 
our  forefathers,  that  we  might  return  as  the  missionaries  of  a 
Christian  civilization. 

W e have  been  a poor  people,  from  the  combination  of  a num- 
ber of  causes  operating  against  us,  traceable  to  our  inauspicious 
antecedents,  which  had  been  intensified  by  sordidly  human 
agencies  during  the  prolonged  reign  of  unchecked  wickedness 
in  past  times. 

Still,  it  becomes  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  masses  of  man- 
kind made  no  allowance  for  the  disabilities  under  which  we 
have  labored,  and  still  do  labor,  more  or  less,  and  which  keep 
us  back  in  a rich  country.  Nature,  without  the  assistance  of 
art,  has  made  our  country  an  acknowledged  garden  spot,  which 
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garden,  the  exactions  of  the  judgments  of  other  nations  demand 
that  if  we  be  not  inferior  as  a race,  we  shall  improve  to  a 
paradise  by  labor,  and  by  the  application  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  We  must  find  wherewithal  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  abiding  negro  republic,  whose  perpetuity  shall  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  general  education  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
For  nations,  like  individuals,  cannot  succeed  to  any  great 
distinction,  unless  industry,  perseverance,  and  straightfor- 
wardness towards  all  with  whom,  without  distinction,  they 
shall  chance  to  deal,  be  permanently  established  prerequisites 
and  active  principles. 

We  must  adhere  to  the  binding  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution; but  such  laws  should  be  enacted  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  progress  of  our  development,  as  shall  encourage  and  invite 
foreign  capitalists  to  make  investments  in  the  country. 

A very  important  policy,  which  it  will  be  the  earnest  effort 
of  the  administration  to  carry  out,  relates  to  the  regulation  of 
the  finances.  We  must  guard  against  a recurrence  of  an 
insufficiency  of  income  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State,  for 
where  this  is  so  frequent,  as  to  establish  a large  annual  average 
against  the  Bepublic,  it  is  certain  to  lead  to  serious  conse- 
quences. Our  real  danger  lies  not  in  the  actual  amount  of 
the  debt  contracted,  as  it  has  been  thus  far  among  our  own 
people,  but  in  the  rate  of  its  increase.  If  there  be  no  proba- 
bility that  the  increase  will  cease,  there  can  be  no  security 
against  ultimate,  perhaps  early,  national  bankruptcy.  The 
customs  duties,  our  chief  source  of  revenue,  are  dependent  for 
their  augmentation  upon  an  increase  of  the  consuming  power 
of  the  people.  Advance  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue  will 
depend  upon  the  improvement  of  the  people,  native  and  Li- 
berian, and  upon  those  additional  facilities  for  the  interchange 
of  commodities  in  the  interior  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak. 

We  must  have  a sound  par-value  currency.  Import  and 
export  duties  should  be  paid  in  the  old  currency  and  in  gold 
and  silver  coin.  The  old  currency  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people,  if  they  will  consent  to  take  “green backs ” 
for  it  at  a par  exchange,  upon  the  authority  of  a law  which  you 
may  think  proper  to  pass;  the  holders  of  the  said  currency  mak- 
ing known  the  amounts  they  severally  possess.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  it  out  is  supposed  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  This  proposition  carried  out  will  consid- 
erably relieve  the  depressed  condition  of  our  currency.  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  sum  required  for  the  aforesaid  redemption 
in  “greenbacks/’  can  be  secured  upon  a loan  of  six  per  cent., 
paying  the  interest  in  gold,  and  the  principal  in  a given  time 
to  be  settled  by  an  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature. 
If  we  pray,  nothing  doubting,  and  exert  ourselves,  the  money 
will  come  from  somewhere,  either  in  “ greenbacks  ” or  gold. 
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Know  ye,  friends,  that  the  source  of  all  earthly  riches  is 
labor.  When  intelligently  and  constantly  pursued,  whether  by 
farmers,  mechanics,  common  laborers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
scientific  men,  or  men  of  literary  or  mercantile  pursuits,  a 
proper  industry  will  not  fail  to  produce  a good  living,  if  not 
substantial  fortunes. 

The  digntyi  of  labor,  then,  is  the  means  by  which  good  faith 
in  all  our  transactions  can  be  most  nobly  sustained;  and  it 
cannot  generally  be  national  unless  it  be  common  in  the  case 
of  every  man,  woman,  boy,  and  girl  able  to  work.  The  ease 
and  comfortable  circumstances  which  will  speedily  accrue  to 
these  labors  in  a country  rich  by  nature  like  ours  will  soon 
drive  all  the  drones  out  of  the  bee-hive. 

If  we  can  more  fully  organize,  not  to  say  inaugurate,  a proper 
system  of  labor,  our  general  prosperity  must  and  will  be  sure. 
We  shall  always  have  a par-value  currency.  I have  promised 
that  the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  our  old  currency 
shall  be,  at  least,  on  a par  with  American  “greenbacks,”  and, 
further,  it  shall  remain  so.  So  soon  as  a little  time  shall  have 
elapsed,  this  state  of  things  can  be  brought  into  being. 

As  I have  remarked,  the  work  which  is  to  be  accomplished 
for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  virtue  of  the 
people,  and  the  honor  of  the  race,  is  truly  great  and  arduous. 
And  notwithstanding  on  my  part  a naturally  awakened  diffi- 
dence is  felt  in  the  ability  to  secure  the  ultimate  ends  had  in 
view;  yet  this  diffidence  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  trite  saying,  which  I must  repeat  here,  that 
“where  there  is  a will,  there  is  a way.”  In  the  exercise  of  this 
will,  I am  sure  you  feel  to  join  and  participate,  and  thus 
united  and  untiring  efforts  will  be  put  forth  to  give  to  our  own 
countrymen  and  the  world,  the  fruits  of  a prosperous  and 
happy  home. 

I now  come  to  consider  another  very  important  item  in  the 
policy  of  the  administration  upon  which  we  are  entering.  The 
work  which  we  propose  may  seem  arduous.  I believe  it  is;  but 
it  is  my  conviction  that  it  is  practicable;  and  “where  there  is 
a will  there  is  a way,” 

In  a country  like  ours,  destitute  of  large  navigable  rivers  or 
canals  penetrating  the  interior,  where  indigenous  and  sponta- 
neous wealth  covers  the  ground,  the  necessity  of  railroads 
must  be  at  once  evident.  I believe  that  the  erection  of  a rail- 
road will  have  a wonderful  influence  in  the  civilization  and 
elevation  of  the  native  tribes.  The  barriers  of  heathenism  and 
superstition  will  disappear  before  the  railroad  and  its  con- 
comitants, as  frost  and  snow  dissolve  before  a summer’s  sun. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  by  which  God’s  promise 
made  concerning  Africa  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  fulfilled. 
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I do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  yon  the  utility 
of  railroads.  We  have  numerous  examples  of  their  beneficial 
effects  all  over  the  civilized  world.  And  we  should  endeavor 
to  follow  such  examples  as  far  as  they  can  be  adopted  in  our 
circumstances,  to  promote  intercourse  between  distant  portions 
of  the  country,  and  to  faciliate  the  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties, commercial  rarities,  and  indigenous  productions,  between 
Liberia  and  foreign  countries. 

The  surest  and  quickest,  as  well  as  the  most  permanent  and 
profitable  plan  to  evangelize  and  civilize  Africa,  is  first  to 
invite  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  through  their  natural 
instincts,  which  are  always  alive  to  what  is  curious  and  profit- 
able in  trade.  The  natives  will  readily  consent  to  do  all  the 
manual  labor  in  the  construction  of  railroads  for  comparatively 
small  pay  and  kind  usage. 

After  the  completion  of  the  roads,  the  natives  will  become 
the  best  of  customers,  to  bring  the  cam-wood,  palm-oil,  ivory, 
Mandingo  gold,  cotton,  country  cloths,  peanuts,  iron-ore, 
hides,  bullocks,  sheep,  goats,  rice,  and  other  things  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,  to  the  Liberian  markets  on  the  sea-board, 
and  thus  multiply  indefinitely  the  exportable  products  of  the 
country. 

I repeat,  that  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature,  are  to  con- 
ceive such  a system  of  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  railroads 
as  shall  make  it  to  the  interest  of  foreign  capitalists  to  furnish 
the  money,  and  to  build  up  Liberia,  that  her  light  may  illumine 
the  neighboring  and  remote  portions  of  Africa.  Scientific  men 
are  also  to  be  invited  by  the  same  means  to  survey  the  shortest 
and  most  appropriate  route  to  the  cam-wood  and  palm-oil 
forests,  and  to  superintend  the  progress  of  the  railroads 
until  passenger  and  freight  trains  shall  have  plied  on  them 
long  enough  to  enable  them  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
managers,  engineers,  and  employees  from  among  our  own 
people  who  can  substitute  their  places. 

The  next  item  in  the  policy  of  the  administration,  over  which 
I shall  have  the  honor  and  privilege  to  preside,  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a National  Banking  Institution,  which  must 
be  founded  with  great  care  and  deliberation,  and  a clear  and 
distinct  appreciation  of  the  great  benefits  it  can  confer. 

The  bank  should  be  so  established  that  its  paper  can  be  kept 
at  par.  To  this  end,  its  issues  ought  to  be  a lawful  tender  for 
everything  except  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and  interest 
on  the  puplic  debt. 

The  National  Bank  ought  to  be  one  of  discount  and  deposit, 
without  its  allowing  interest  on  the  latter.  The  best  paper 
should  not  be  discounted  at  longer  dates  than  sixty  or  ninety 
days,  with  grace,  according  to  usage.  None  but  honest,  indus- 
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trious,  fair-dealing  people,  who  can  give  one  or  more  known 
solvent  endorsers  like  themseves,  should  be  accomodated  thereat. 
The  discounted  notes  should  always  be  issued  upon  the  fixed  law 
of  the  bank,  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  or  any  produce  which 
may  or  can  be  exchanged  at  once  for  the  equivalent  sum  dis- 
counted in  coin,  because  the  discounted  paper  on  which  bank 
bills  had  been  paid  might  become  complicated  in  a dozen  trans- 
actions, all  growing  out  of  this  one.  For  instance:  A gets  his 
note  of  $1,000  discounted  at  ninety  days,  and  receives  bank 
bills  for  $940.  He  then  buys  with  the  money  rice  at  a low  price  ; 
and  subsequently  sells  the  rice  he  paid  $940  for  at  an  advance 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  total  sum,  and  trusts  B,  and 
takes  his  note  for  sixty  days.  A either  takes  this  note  to  the 
bank  and  gets  it  discounted,  or  pays  it  to  C,  who  gets  it  dis- 
counted. So  the  process  might  be  continued  in  a manner  to 
break  any  bank  if  such  things  be  not  guarded  against.  For 
there  might  be  easily  the  sum  of  $10,000  or  $12,000  growing 
out  of  a transaction  of  $1,000.  Hence,  banking  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  detail  of  business  to  be  successful.  For  there 
would  be,  perhaps,  but  $1,000  among  them  all  to  pay  the  first 
sum  discounted. 

“ Banks,  where  not  conducted  by  men  of  probity,  skill,  and 
caution,  are  very  apt  to  excite  and  influence  a spirit  of  specu- 
tion  and  gambling.  They  do  this  by  furnishing  speculators 
with  loans  and  discounts,  by  means  of  which  they  are  not 
enabled  merely  but  tempted  to  engage  in  hazardous  enter- 
prises. And,  for  a time,  or  while  the  process  is  going  on, 
everything  wears  an  air  of  prosperity;  and  those  old-fashioned 
houses,  as  they  are  called,  that  carry  on  legitimate  business 
on  capital  of  their  own,  are  frequently  undersold,  and  driven 
from  the  market  by  the  competition  of  adventurers,  trading 
on  the  funds  of  others,  ready  to  encounter  any  risk,  and  living 
in  the  greatest  splendor.  But  at  length  the  thing  is  overdone, 
the  bubble  bursts,  the  worthless  machinery,  fictitious  bills, 
rediscounts,  and  so  forth,  are  exposed,  and  the  tragic  comedy 
is  wound  up  by  the  offer  of  a composition  of  some  one  shilling 
or  two  shillings  per  pound.  Bankers  and  money-dealers,  who 
employ  the  money  entrusted  to  their  care  in  so  reckless  a 
manner,  are  fitter  for  prisons  than  the  situation  they  so 
unworthily  fill.  It  would  be  a great  stretch  of  charity  to 
suppose  that  advances  of  the  kind  now  alluded  to  can  be  wholly 
the  result  of  imprudence.  Bankers  have  peculiar  means  at 
their  disposal  by  which  to  become  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter, position,  and  capabilities  of  those  who  apply  to  them  for 
advances.  And  it  is  their  duty  to  avail  themselves  of  those 
means  to  distinguish  between  the  careful  and  the  improvident 
or  reckless  trader — between  the  man  who  may,  and  the  man 
who  may  not,  be  trusted/’ 
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Money  is  required  to  carry  on  banking  operations.  The 
well-being  of  the  country,  and  the  cause  to  which  this  admin- 
istration is  committed,  require  your  legislative  authority  to 
borrow  on  the  best  terms  just  such  a sum,  eithqr  in  gold  or 
“greenbacks,”  as  the  bank  can  use  to  great  advantage,  and  no 
more  than  can  be  easily  paid  back  within  a given  time,  with 
all  the  essential  conditions  annexed. 

Another  very  important  subject  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  incoming  administration  will  be  constantly  directed, 
is  that  of  the  general  education  of  the  people.  This  subject 
yields  to  none  in  importance.  It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  secure 
the  establishment  of  an  efficient  and  practical  common-school 
system  to  reach,  in  its  operations,  beyond  our  settlements  and 
embrace  the  numerous  aboriginal  population  under  our  juris- 
diction. 

The  whole  Republic  ought  to  be  divided  into  school  districts, 
each  of  which  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  have  at  least  one 
school  open  nine  months  in  every  year.  Parents  and  guar- 
dians ought  to  be  constrained  to  send  thereto,  punctually,  all 
children  within  certain  ages.  The  inhabitants  of  every  district 
ought  to  be  taxed  such  a per  cent,  on  their  whole  property  as 
shall  furnish  a sum  equal  to  the  payment  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  others  required  to  make  the  plan  a success.  This  fund 
should  be  called  the  Common-School  Fund. 

A distinguished  American  divine  wrote  to  me  two  months 
since,  that  if  Liberia  would  supplement  the  balance  of  pay 
towards  paying  females  $150  a year,  he  wished  to  furnish  a 
hundred  teachers,  or  the  money  to  pay  them,  which  would  be 
$15,000.  I mention  this  to  show  you  what  value  the  wise  and 
good  of  America  put  upon  education,  and  what  interest  they 
feel  in  us  only  as  we  shall  prove  true  agencies  in  God’s  hands 
to  bring  about,  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  the  regeneration  of 
Africa. 

Imagine  that  school-houses  and  churches  occupied  the  sites 
now  covered  by  ignorance  and  superstition;  that  the  natives 
and  Americo-Liberians  had,  in  a high  degree,  become  civilized, 
enlightened,  and  Christianized ; that  the  evergreen  arbors  of 
the  forest  had  given  place  to  the  well-cultivated  fields  of  the 
husbandman ; that  the  mechanics  of  the  various  trades  could 
find  an  abundance  of  business,  and  ready  good  money  to  sell 
their  manufactures  for  to  eager  buyers ; that  the  railroad,  the 
ship,  the  merchant,  the  mariner,  and  the  day  laborer  could  be 
found  to  harmonize  with  and  for  the  interest  of  all  classes  of 
society;  that  peace  and  plenty  abounded  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other — -what  a blessing  under  such  circum- 
stances would  Liberia  be  to  this  continent! 

To  bring  about  these  glorious  results  will  be  the  constant 
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aim  of  the  administration,  to  produce  general  content  and  hap- 
piness in  the  country  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  masses. 
Let  the  people  know  that  when  they  labor  they  will  receive 
proper  and  reliable  compensation,  and  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  industry  in  the  land.  There  is  no  incentive  to  exertion 
equal  to  the  full  possession  of  its  rewards.  Such  a state  of 
things  will  produce  among  us  better  men  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  better  husbands  and  parents,  and  neighbors  and  citizens, 
more  comfortable,  more  educated,  more  moral,  more  religious. 
And  the  disadvantages  and  failings  which  beset  us,  having 
been  originated  and  aggravated  by  our  unfortunate  antece- 
dents in  America,  may  be  seen  to  have  diminished  and  re- 
moved by  an  enlarged,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  freedom. 

The  measures  which  shall  thus  increase  the  happiness  and 
exalt  the  character  of  Liberians  will  render  our  country  attrac- 
tive to  the  thousands  of  negroes  now  in  exile,  who  are  looking 
for  some  permanent  home;  and  a healthful  immigration  to  our 
country  of  men  who  will  be  useful  and  efficient  co-operators  in 
our  work  will  be  stimulated.  We  all  admit  the  pressing  need 
of  civilized  and  Christian  emigrants  from  abroad.  For,  how- 
ever much  the  negroes  in  America  may  have  been  hated,  and 
desjnsed,  and  oppressed;  however  much  their  manhood  may 
have  been  crushed,  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  trained 
under  the  industrial  influence  of  an  energetic  example,  which 
their  oppressors  could  not  withhold  from  them.  We  need  the 
benefit  of  that  training,  of  that  energy  and  industry  in  this 
country.  And,  if  duty  to  their  race  does  not  suggest  their 
exodus  from  the  house  of  bondage  to  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers, we  must  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  incentive  of 
self-interest.  It  shall  be  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  admin- 
istration thus  to  stimulate  immigration. 

There  was  a time  when  we  could  sympathize  with  the  intel- 
ligent colored  people  of  the  United  States,  in  overlooking  the 
claims  of  Africa  upon  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  ought, 
under  whatever  obloquy  or  persecution,  to  remain  in  that  coun- 
try in  the  hope  of  aiding  their  enslaved  brethren.  But  slavery 
is  now  abolished,  and  the  cries  of  Africa  for  their  assistance  are 
as  loud  if  not  louder  than  ever.  It  is  not  for  me  to  mark  out 
a course  for  the  intelligent  leaders  of  the  colored  people  in 
America;  and  yet  I cannot  but  think  that  by  no  possible  means 
could  they  so  effectually  gain  a position  of  respectability  for  the 
entire  race,  as  by  hastening  to  these  shores  and  teaching  Christ- 
ianity, energy,  and  industry  to  the  millions  of  their  beinighted 
relatives. 

Another  leading  object,  in  conclusion,  with  the  administra- 
tion will  be  the  improvement  and  incorporation  of  the  native 
tribes  contiguous  to  us,  and  the  formation  of  friendly  alliances 
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with  distant  and  powerful  tribes,  who,  we  learn,  are  anxious 
for  intercourse  and  amicable  relations.  The  aborigines  are  our 
brethren,  and  should  be  entwined  with  our  affections,  and  form 
as  soon  as  possible  an  active  part  of  our  nationality.  In  fact,  we 
cannot  have  a permanent  and  efficient  nationality  without 
them. 

Fellow-citizens,  I regard  the  Liberian  nation  as  sacred.  God 
has  planted  us  here,  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
existence,  His  hand  has  been  plainly,  visibly,  directing  our 
affairs.  God  has  set  Liberia,  as  it  were,  upon  a hill  on  this 
continent.  He  has  put  His  temple  in  the  midst  of  her.  He 
has  subdued  over  and  over  our  powerful  foes.  He  has  sup- 
plied our  deficiencies,  and  enlightened  our  ignorance.  He  has 
in  a thousand  ways  upheld  us.  And  are  we  to  suppose  He  has 
done  all  this  for  naught?  Has  He  not  put  us  here  for  a pur- 
pose? Is  there  not  a career  before  us  of  civilization,  of  religion, 
and  of  humanity?  Surely,  we  are  here  to  take  our  native 
brethren  by  the  hand  and  teach  them  how  to  live,  until  there 
shall  grow  up  on  this  continent  a negro  community,  prosper- 
ous, educated,  civilized,  and  Christian,  whose  voice  shall  be 
heard  and  respected  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

And  that  this  time  will  come  I hold  to  be  no  vain  prophecy, 
foolish  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  think 
disparagingly  of  the  negro.  I have  faith  in  it,  because  the 
promise  stands  recorded  in  holy  writ;  I have  faith  in  it, 
because  I see  already  foreshadowings  of  its  fulfilment  in  the 
progress  thus  far  made  in  Liberia,  in  spite  of  occasional  loiter- 
ings and  backward  steps. 

For  my  own  part,  I must  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  here,  that 
I do  not  expect  immunity  from  the  criticisms  of  our  opponents, 
nor  do  I ask  for  it;  but  I shall  endeavor  so  to  act  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  that  while  allowing  our  opponents,  in  accordance 
with  our  free  institutions,  the  utmost  latitude  in  their  criti- 
cisms of  the  administration,  while  allowing  them  the  greatest 
freedom  to  assail  us  in  hostile  speeches,  they  shall  not  be  able 
to  shake  our  stability  by  their  votes.  While  I repudiate  all 
intention  or  desire  to  perpetuate  the  administrative  strength 
of  the  Government  by  patronage,  it  will  be  my  aim  so  to  act, 
as  that  I shall  be  able  to  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  grat- 
itude and  moral  instincts  of  the  people. 

Liberia,  fellow-citizens,  must  advance.  She  is  marching 
onward  with  a providential  history  behind  her,  and  a bene- 
ficient  destiny  before  her,  and  woe  to  the  man  who  shall  seek 
to  check  her  course! 

Edward  J.  Eoye. 

Monkovia,  January  3,  1870. 
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CLIMATE  AT  CAPE  PALMAS. 

The  influence  of  mountain-ranges  or  large  plains,  high  forests 
or  barren  regions,  large  lakes  or  rivers,  etc.,  on  the  climate  of 
a place  is  well  known. 

The  climate  of  this  Western  Coast,  from  the  Senegal  to 
Fernando  Po,  is  almost  uniform,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
portion,  extending  about  one  hundred  miles  on  either  side  of 
Cape  Palmas.  The  Harmattan  winds , that  blow  with  more  or 
less  interruptions  during  December,  J anuary  and  February,  from 
the  Senegal  to  Monrovia,  and  from  the  St.  Pedro  river  to  the 
Niger,  are  scarcely  felt  at  and  around  Cape  Palmas;  while  the 
Southern  winds  [“  salt  winds”]  touch  Cape  Palmas  and  neighbor- 
hood for  two  or  three  months  in  summer,  almost  exclusively. 
Thus  it  happens,  that  the  winter  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
to  which  we  belong,  is  the  hottest  season  around  Cape  Palmas, 
and  the  coldest  to  our  neighbors  East  and  West;  and  that 
the  Northern  summer  is  the  coldest  time  at  and  around  Cape 
Palmas,  although  the  warmest  on  the  rest  of  the  West  Coast. 
The  question  is:  What  shelters  the  Cape  Palmas  region  against 
the  Harmattan  in  winter?  and  what  directs  the  winds  from  the 
South-pole  to  strike  the  Cape  Palmas  region  almost  alone? 
This  latter  fact  may  be  explained  by  the  more  Southern  posi- 
tion of  Cape  Palmas;  but  is  there  a large  lake  at  the  head  of 
the  Niger,  which  is  due  North  from  us?  or  do  the  Kong  mount- 
asns  screen  us  more  than  others? — West  African  Record. 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  G.  W.  GIBSON. 

Monkovia,  November  3,  1869. 

You,  as  well  as  other  friends  of  the  Mission,  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  most  of  our  communities  have  been  lately  visited 
with  a gracious  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influences. 
There  has  been  in  this  town,  particularly,  a very  extensive  reli- 
gious*awakening,  and  a goodly  number  of  hopeful  conversions. 
All  four  of  the  denominations  of  Christians  here  have  been 
blessed,  and  numbers  added  to  each.  Next  Sabbath,  D.  V.,  it 
will  be  my  privilege  to  admit  to  the  Holy  Communion  twenty 
persons  hopefully  converted,  and  desirous  of  joining  our  church. 
Nine  of  these  are  young  men;  two  of  whom  feel  that  they  are 
called  to  the  ministry,  and  are  desirous  of  entering  a course  of 
preparation  for  Missionary  work  among  the  interior  tribes. 
These,  with  the  two  students  received  some  months  ago,  (who 
I am  thankful  to  say  are  now  supported  by  some  friends  through 
the  kind  efforts  of  Dr.  Dyer,)  will  give  me  an  interesting  and 
hopeful  nucleus  of  a Theological  Training-school  for  preparing 
laborers  to  enter  this  wide  field.  Thus,  while  there  is  much 
discussion  in  the  minds  of  some  with  regard  to  continuing  their 
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support  to  the  Foreign  Missionary  work,  God  is  here  with  us, 
cheering  our  hearts  and  blessing  our  efforts,  feeble  and  humble 
though  they  be. 

I have  now  in  connection  with  my  church  four  students : two 
are  supported  as  above-mentioned,  and  two  are  not;  will  the 
Committee  defer  making  the  appropriation  for  the  school-house 
which  I asked  for  some  months  ago,  and  take  up  at  once  the 
support  of  the  last  two  students?  If  necessary  we  can  con- 
tinue the  parish-school  in  the  church  longer,  as  I deem  the 
preparation  of  instruments  for  the  work  more  important  just 
now  than  the  erection  of  a school-house. 

I have  just  this  .morning  received  a letter  from  Brother  S. 
W.  Seton,  at  Hoffman  Station,  Cape  Palmas,  speaking  encour- 
agingly of  the  work  at  his  place. 

I had  intended  to  write  you  by  this  mail,  asking  leave  of  the 
Foreign  Committee  to  visit  the  United  States  next  spring;  but 
I feel  now  that  I must  not  leave  since  my  health  does  not 
absolutely  require  it.  While  a little  rest  would,  I am  sure,  do 
me  good,  yet  I am  not  willing  to  take  a step  just  now  that 
would  interfere  with  the  progress  of  my  students. — The  Spirit 
fo  Missions. 


WEST  AFRICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 

Our  work  in  the  Eepublic  of  Liberia  continues  the  same 
as  in  former  years.  • Most  of  the  evangelistic  work  is  done 
among  the  American  settlers,  though  something  is  attempted 
among  the  heathen  tribes.  There  has  been  much  religious 
interest  at  Monrovia  in  all  the  churches,  and  many  scores  have 
been  awakened.  At  other  points  some  of  the  congregations 
have  been  blessed  with  special  tokens  of  God’s  presence.  The 
Alexander  Pligh  School  has  been  sustained,  and,  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Boeklen,  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Ferguson. 

Eev.  H.  W.  Erskine  says,  in  his  letter  of  October  22:  “We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a glorious  revival  of  religion  in  Monrovia, 
Clay-Ashland,  and  Millsburg.”  At  a later  date,  he  speaks  of 
four  persons  admitted  to  the  church  at  Harrisburg,  and  one 
young  man  recommended  to  the  Presbytery  as  a student  for 
the  Gospel  ministry.  At  Clay-Ashland  several  were  soon  to  be 
received. 

Eev.  C.  He  Herr,  writing  from  Corisco , September  27,  says: 
“After  the  usual  morning  service,  seven  persons,  four  adults 
and  three  youths,  stood  up  before  the  congregation  and  boldly 
professed  their  determination  to  forsake  heathenish  superstition 
and  seek  the  living  and  true  God.  In  this  manner  they  were 
received  into  the  Catechumen  class.”  Eev.  E.  H.  Nassau  speaks 
in  his  report  of  the  healthful  state  of  the  church  in  the  midst  of 
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the  great  temptations  by  which  the  members  are  surrounded, 
and  especially  the  deleterious  influences  of  intemperance. 
There  had  been  seven  adult  baptisms  during  the  year,  two 
restorations,  two  excommunications,  and  five  suspensions.  In 
the  Catechumen  class  were  twenty-five,  seven  of  whom  had 
lately  applied  for  admission  into  the  church,  but  six  of  them, 
though  giving  evidence  of  sincerity,  were  continued  on  trial 
a little  longer.  The  attendance  on  the  prayer  meeting  was 
good,  and  the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the  people  was 
increasing. — Foreign  Missionary. 


THE  SPIRIT  POURED  OUT. 

A letter  from  Monrovia,  dated  Nov.  3,  1809,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  our  resumption  of  labor  in  Liberia  meets  the  Divine 
approval.  It  is  a favorable  circumstance  that  young  men  are 
frequent  among  the  converts.  After  receiving  suitable  train- 
ing. they  will  be  among  the  most  useful  laborers  among  their 
countrymen.  The  writer  says: 

With  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  I write  of  the 
gracious  and  refreshing  visitation  of  the  Spirit,  with  which  the 
churches  have  been  blessed  in  this  land.  Hundreds  of  souls 
have  been  converted  to  God  in  various  parts  of  the  field.  For 
three  weeks  the  interest  of  the  churches  has  been  kept  up  in 
this  town  unabated.  There  have  been  large  ingatherings  in 
all  the  churches.  The  Providence  Baptist  church  here,  of 
which  I am  Pastor,  has  been  unusually  blessed,  and  twenty  six 
souls  have  joyfully  professed  faith  in  Christ. 

A very  interesting  feature  of  this  revival  is  the  large  number 
of  promising  young  men  who  have  come  forward.  Surely  the 
Lord  intends  great  things  for  Africa.  Surely  He  is  about  to 
raise  up  laborers  for  His  harvest.  The  field  is  white  unto  the 
harvest,  and  God  is  converting  young  men  to  go  and  thrust  in 
the  sickle.  Glory  be  to  His  name.  Now  we  feel  the  need  of  a 
training  school,  in  connection  with  our  church,  for  ministers. 
Men  and  brethren,  help.  Come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  Africa  must  be 
redeemed,  and  there  is  a great  work  before  us. — The  Baptist 
Missionary  Magazine. 


VISIT  TO  KING  MASABA. 

Bishop  Crowther  (native  African)  has  returned  from  a trip 
up  the  Niger,  in  company  with  English  officers  and  merchants, 
to  visit  King  Masaba,  of  Bidda,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
eleven  years.  This  Mohammedan  king  is  becoming  powerful. 
At  present  he  seems  to  be  well  inclined  to  the  English,  and 
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tolerant  of  Christian  missionaries.  One  station,  Lokoja,  is  in 
his  jurisdiction. 

Bishop  Crowther  had  received  repeated  invitations  from  the 
king.  He,  with  the  Europeans,  took  passage  in  the  steamer 
“Thomas  Bazley”  to  Egga,  on  August  25.  Two  other  steam- 
ers arrived  a day  after  at  Egga.  Forty-four  Europeans  were 
on  board,  and  all  well  and  cheerful.  Three  boats  from 
the  steamers  carried  the  passengers  up  stream.  After  four 
hours’  pull  they  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tshantshagga,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Niger.  In  1865  a steamer  explored  this 
river  with  the  late  I)r.  Baikie  on  board.  Its  windings,  how- 
ever, are  inconvenient  for  large  craft.  After  three  days  of 
pleasant  and  troublesome  travelling,  in  heat  and  cold,  rain  and 
sunshine,  they  arrived  at  Bidda,  a town  of  110,000  inhabitants. 
The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  clay  walls,  or  grass 
matted  and  bedaubed  with  clay.  The  town  is  walled  in,  with 
trenches  all  around,  in  an  oval  shape.  The  circumference 
could  not  be  less  than  ten  miles.  The  king  had  sent  fifteen 
horses  to  meet  the  travellers.  After  their  arrival  he  sent 
them  fifteen  sheep,  forty  turkeys,  one  thousand  yams,  many 
fowls,  pumpkins,  green  corn,  sugar  cane,  mats,  (beds,)  honey, 
shea-butter  (a  sort  of  ointment,)  cowries,  and  cooked  provisions, 
a hearty  reception  to  ten  white  and  three  black  men  and  their 
attendants.  The  king  was  kind  throughout  the  visit.  The 
Europeans  gave  presents  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  and 
commerce.  Bishop  Crowther  gave  a cup  and  plate,  six  yards 
of  floor  carpet,  two  silk  scarfs,  a silk  cloak,  and  other  needle- 
work sent  to  him,  and  two  neatly-bound  copies  of  the  Gospel 
St.  John,  in  Arabic,  one  for  King  Masaba,  and  the  other  for 
the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  besides  six  copies  to  be  distributed  among 
his  muilains.  The  king  was  pleased,  and  promised  to  forward 
the  Sultan’s  book.  The  people  speak  Hausa,  but  the  king 
understands  Yoruba  perfectly,  Bishop  Crowther  liberated 
and  took  with  him  three  slave  children  to  be  educated. 

All  parties  were  satisfied  with  the  visit;  former  distrust  and 
jealousy  seems  to  have  died  out  entirely,  and  the  Niger  coun- 
tries, far  up  into  Africa,  open  more  and  more  to  the  Gospel 
and  peaceful  commerce. 


GABOON  MISSION-WEST  AFRICA. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Walker,  October  20,  1830. 

This  letter  from  the  long-tried  and  faithful  laborer  now 
alone  at  the  Gaboon,  opens  with  intelligence  more  cheering 
than  he  had  been  previously  enabled  to  communicate  for  many 
months.  But  it  closes  with  statements  which  may  well  cause 
Christians  to  respond  earnestly  to  the  call  for  prayer  in  behalf 
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of  a heathen  people,  cursed  and  wasted  away  by  the  traffic  in 
ram  from  Christian  lands ; and  for  the  Christian  missionary 
called  to  encounter  such  evils  brought  in  from  his  own  home, 
and  creating  a barrier  against  his  success  more  hopelessly  im- 
pregnable than  all  the  native  paganism,  vice,  and  degradation 
of  that  people. 

Additions  to  the  Church.  I wrote  in  July,  about  the  circum- 
stances of  two  young  women,  the  oldest  in  our  school,  who 
w<ere  received  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  Two  young 
men  were  also  received  at  our  quarterly  communion,  October  3. 
One  was  received  on  letter  and  examination,  he  having  been 
baptized  in  Gottenburg,  Sweden,  and  educated  in  a Missionary 
Institute  near  Stockholm.  He  had  been  absent  from  Gaboon 
about  ten  years,  but  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  as 
a sailor  in  a Swedish  vessel.  His  education  is  therefore  very 
superficial,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  take  an  unlettered  African 
and  educate  him  very  highly  in  three  years.  He  gives  good 
evidence,  so  far,  of  being  a sincere  Christian,  and  his  religious 
habits  and  training  in  the  Institute  seem  to  have  been  very 
good  and  thorough.  I have  hope  that  he  will  stand  firm,  and 
be  an  honor  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  a blessing  to  his  country- 
men. He  is  about  22  years  old. 

The  other  young  man  is  a native  Mpongwe.  His  father 
died  a few  years  since,  of  leprosy,  after  many  years  of  suffer- 
ing. I am  afraid  there  are  symptoms  of  the  same  disease  in 
the  son.  He  is  the  best  scholar  we  have  had  in  the  school  for 
many  years,  and  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a long  time,  an 
assistant  teacher  in  the  boys’  school,  and  gives  good  promise 
of  usefulness.  He  has,  first  and  last,  in  Mpongwe  aod  English, 
committed  most  of  the  Bible  to  memory,  and  has  a good  knowl- 
edge of  J3ible  history,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Other  Inquirers.  There  are  others  still  inquiring.  One  young 
man,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  one  of  our  out-stations, 
and  learned  to  read  and  write,  has  just  professed  to  give  up  all 
for  Christ.  For  him  I rejoice  with  trembling.  He  is  a man  of 
strong  mind  and  character,  and  if  a sincere  Christian,  will  be  a 
useful  man.  But  he  is  engaged  in  trade,  and  has  many  pecu- 
niary obligations  to  settle  before  he  wfill  be  free. 

The  Curse  of  Intemperance.  Alcohol  is  the  burning  curse  of 
this  country.  And  the  traders,  with  one  exception,  are  as  re- 
morseless as  the  grave.  If  they  can  gain  a few  pounds  of  ivory 
or  india-rubber,  they  care  not  if  the  liquor  they  sell  destroys 
•every  living  being  in  Africa.  There  is  perfect  recklessness  in 
those  who  come  here;  no  thought  for  anything  except  for  the 
greatest  gain  in  the  two  or  three  years  they  are  to  remain. 
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And  how  many  of  them,  when  counting  the  few  days  to  their 
departure,  and  seeing  home  and  all  its  joys  so  near,  were  cut 
down  in  a day!  Death  laid  his  hand  on  them,  and  visions 
of  home  became  dark  as  Erebus.  And  there  was  no  miracle 
and  no  special  providence  in  this.  It  was  only  rendering  to 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds.  And  if  rum  has  killed  a 
fourth  qr  a third  of  this  people  since  we  came  here,  it  has  killed 
quite  as  large  a proportion  of  the  traders  who  have  sold  the 
poison.  "We  hear  no  more  of  the  slave-trade  on  this  coast.  God 
has  thrown  a wall  of  fire  around  it,  which  the  white  man  must 
penetrate  with  great  caution,  and  it  will  be  a sure  defense 
against  any  general  invasion.  But  Satan  is  not  to  be  thus  de- 
feated, and  where  the  foot  of  the  white  man  has  never  trod, 
the  fiery  stream  of  alcohol  rolls  and  burns,  causing  waste  and 
anguish  and  horrors  greater  than  the  middle  passage  ever  wit- 
nessed. Some  people  wonder  why  the  coast  tribes  of  Africa 
waste  away  and  disappear.  It  is  no  wonder  to  one  who  lived 
here,  with  his  eyes  open,  unless  he  himself  has  come  within  the 
maelstrom.  The  coast  is  beleagured  with  the  hosts  of  Satan  ; 
and  they  are  bold,  persistent,  untiring,  unscrupulous,  and  un- 
merciful. If  you  wish  to  know  some  of  the  concomitants  of 
the  rum  trade  and  rum  drinking,  read  Prov.  xxiii.  33.  These 
are  our  real  obstacles.  Heathenism  is  bad,  but  unmixed  it 
is  not  impregnable.  Nine-tenths  of  the  liquor  exported  from 
Liverpool  comes  to  this  coast.  American  traders  generally 
are  the  same. — Missionary  Herald . 


From  the  New  York  Times. 

COLONIZATION  MEETING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A meeting  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  was  held  on 
Sunday  evening,  March  20,  in  the  church  of  the  Ascension.  The 
Bev.  John  Cotton  Smith,  D.  D.,  rector  of  the  church,  presided, 
and,  after  a few  preliminary  remarks,  introduced  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Orcutt,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  gave  an  interesting 
historical  sketch  of  the  Society.  He  said  the  American  Col- 
onization Society  was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1816. 
The  first  emigrants 'sent  to  Liberia  under  its  auspices  embarked 
from  this  city  in  1820.  Every  year  since  the  Society  has  col- 
onized more  or  less  in  that  land,  the  whole  number  of  colonists 
up  to  the  present  time,  including  re-captured  Africans,  being 
nearly  20,000.  The  whole  number  sent  during  the  past  four 
years  is  about  2,400,  which  is  a larger  number  than  ever  before 
sent  in  the  same  period,  except  in  one  instance.  Nor  do  these 
constitute  half  of  the  applicants  who  desire  to  go.  And  we 
have  abundant  testimony  from  reliable  sources  to  show  that 
the  emigrants  sent  since  the  war  were  of  the  better  class  of 
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the  freedmen  of  the  South,  and  that  they  are  pleased  with 
their  adopted  home.  Dr.  Orcutt,  in  substantiation  of  this 
statement,  read  extracts  from  several  letters  which  he  had 
received  from  the  settlers  of  Liberia,  and  now,  where  paganism 
reigned  supreme  a few  years  ago,  we  behold  a Christian  civili- 
zation with  all  its  attendant  blessings.  A good  crop  is  certainly 
proof  that  the  seed  sown  was  not  worthless,  and  that  more  of 
the  same  sort  may  be  planted  with  hope.  Hundreds  of 
emigrants  have  applied  for  a passage  this  spring;  and  the 
Society  actually  needs  $50,000  to  meet  present  demands  upon 
its  treasury.  By  the  gift  of  one  man  the  Society  owns  a ship 
, which  will  comfortably  accommodate  six  hundred  people.  It 
also  has  a Colonization  building  in  Washington,  which  is  a 
source  of  some  income  from  rents.  The  Executive  Committee 
are  men  of  intelligence  and  high  position  worthy  of  the  respect 
of  the  Christian  community. 

Judge  Yan  Cott,  of  Brooklyn,  was  next  introduced,  and  said 
that  now  the  American  Colonization  Society,  through  its  Aux- 
iliary in  New  York,  appeals  for  aid  to  push  forward  its  work. 
He  said  that  after  reviewing  the  history  and  record  of  the 
working  of  the  Society  since  its  foundation,  he  could  bear 
testimony  to  its  efficiency.  In  fact,  one  need  but  to  glance  at 
the  prosperous  condition  of  that  little  Republic,  governed  and 
ruled  entirely  by  colored  men,  first  established  and  nursed  by 
this  very  Society,  to  find  ample  proof  of  its  worth.  Moreover, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  another  stand-point,  we  find  that 
insurmountable  prejudices  prevent  the  negro  from  ever  holding 
any  but  an  inferior  position  in  our  land.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  African  and  Caucasian  races  should  commingle.  How  fear- 
fully then  must  the  knowledge  of  this  inevitable  state  of  things 
weigh  upon  the  minds  of  the  better  classes  of  the  blacks.  It 
is  but  natural  that  he  should  want  to  go  where  he  can  advance 
himself  and  feel  indeed  a free  man.  Now,  then,  it  is  our  duty 
as  Americans  to  assist  him  to  do  it.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  our  ancestors  have  transmitted  to  us  a debt  the  payment 
of  which  heaven  itself  exacts.  We  have  enslaved,  oppressed, 
and  crushed  this  people,  and  common  justice  demands  of  us 
this  reparation.  Also,  be  it  remembered  that  these  men  and 
women  bear  wTith  them  to  their  kindred  civilization  and  the 
saving  influence  of  Christianity.  Shall  we  then,  Christians, 
refuse  to  aid  in  the  transmission  of  the  “glad  tidings”  to  these 
150,000,000  of  people,  or  leave  them  still  in  their  heathenism  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  followed  Judge  Yan  Cott,  and  briefly  related 
his  knowledge  of,  and  connectien  with,  this  enterprise.  He 
urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  sending  all  the  better  classes  of 
freedmen  applying  for  transmission,  inasmuch  as  the  last  hope 
of  African  civilization  now  rests  with  the  black  race  itself.  W e 
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have  seen,  said  he,  two  generations  of  white  missionaries  who 
have  gone  to  that  field  of  labor  whence  they  have  passed  away, 
and  how  great  has  been  their  success?  No;  the  chance  of 
winning  over  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  their  race  is  the  work  of 
the  colored  missionary  colony  and  the  "Republic  of  Liberia.  I 
ask  you,  every  Christian  man,  then,  to  unite  with  this  enter- 
prise and  aid  in  its  accomplishment. 

A collection  was  then  taken  up,  and  the  meeting  brought  to 
a close. 


From  the  Hartford  Courant. 

CONNECTICUT  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  officers  and  friends  of  the  Connecticut 
Colonization  Society,  held  last  week  at  Hartford,  the  Rev.  I). 
C.  Haynes,  District  Secretary  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  presented  the  claims  and  objects  of  the  Society,  with 
a view  of  awakening  a new  interest  in  the  Christian  and 
benevolent  enterprise  for  which  he  is  laboring.  Mr.  Haynes 
said  that  he  had  engaged  in  this  work  with  particular  reference 
to  the  interests  of  African  civilization  and  the  freedmen  of  our 
country.  During  the  war  he  served  them  in  connection  with 
the  American  Freedmen’s  Union  Commission,  and  the  National 
Freedmen’s  Relief  Association,  societies  formed  for  temporary 
aid,  and  wound  up  with  the  war.  It  became  apparent  to  him, 
in  the  progress  of  this  work,  that  many  of  the  freedmen  would 
eventually  desire  to  remove  to  Liberia  for  their  own  benefit 
and  that  of  their  fatherland.  In  corroboration  of  his  belief  is 
the  fact  that  the  American  Colonization  Society  has  carried 
over  and  settled  in  Liberia  twenty-three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  persons  within  the  last  four  years;  and  has  now  the  names 
of  nine  hundred  applicants  for  a passage  in  May  next.  No 
efforts  are  put  forth  by  the  agents  of  the  Society  to  obtain 
emigrants ; its  chief  solicitude  is  to  defer  and  quiet  those  whom 
it  cannot  send  for  want  of  room  in  the  ship  and  of  funds  to  defray 
the  expense  of  transportation.  The  Society  owns  a large  first- 
class  ship,  which  makes  two  voyages  annually  to  Liberia,  and 
can  carry  six  hundred  emigrants  at  a time.  The  sum  necessary 
for  the  passage  and  support  of  each  person  for  six  months  in 
the  Repullic  is  one  hundred  dollars.  Several  inquiries  were 
made  by  gentlemen  present  and  answered  by  the  Secretary ; 
and,  after  a free  interchange  of  views  and  a full  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject,  the  following  statement  and  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

The  emancipation  of  the  former  slaves  of  the  United  States,  and  the  civil 
rights  afforded  them  here,  give  them  entire  freedom  of  choice,  either  to  remain 
in  this  country  or  to  go  elsewhere  for  a permanent  home.  Many  of  them 
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have  already  expressed  a strong  desire  to  remove  to  Liberia,  which  offers  to 
them  the  inducements  of  a genial  climate,  a fertile  soil,  a kindred  people, 
an  established  republican  government,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  social,  civil, 
and  religious  privileges. 

Therefore , Resolved , That  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  renew  our  aid  to  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  to  invite  our  fellow-citizens  to  join  us  in 
this  benevolent  work. 


Resolved , That  we  welcome  to  Connecticut  its  District  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Haynes,  and  trust  that  he  may  meet  with  the  same  favor  and  success 
that  have  attended  his  efforts  elsewhere  in  behalf  of  the  freedmen  and  of 
Africa. 

Rev.  Abnee  Jackson,  D.  D.  James  B.  Hosmee, 

Rev.  William  Thompson,  D.  D.  James  T.  Pkatt, 

Rev.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge.  Daniel  P.  Ceosby. 

Rev.  William  W.  Tuenee,  Chaeles  Seymoue. 

H.  H.  Baeboue. 

Daniel  Phillips. 


THE  CAUSE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  wonted  interest  of  our  churches  in  the  subject  of  African  Col- 
onization, has,  during  the  last  three  month,  been  considerably  revived 
by  the  organization  of  a new  Society.  This  is  known  as  the  New  York 
Colonization  Society,  and  is  to  be,  in  all  respects,  auxiliary  to  the 
American  Society  located  in  Washington,  and  established  in  1816.  The 
necessity  for  some  such  branch  as  this  in  ourcity  has  long  been  apparent. 
In  former  times,  when  the  same  individuals  who  were  most  prominently 
engaged  in  the  direction  of  the  Parent  Society,  were  found  residing  near 
New  York,  their  influence  was  immediately  exerted  for  its  promotion. 
Now,  however,  its  constituents  are  widely  scattered  through  all  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  the  same  reason  which  makes  auxiliaries  so  efficient 
to  the  American  Bible  Society  would  render  useful,  at  least  at  the  great 
centres  of  benevolence,  such  assisting  branches.  Most  prominent  clergy- 
men and  laymen  of  the  various  denominations  give  their  countenance 
and  support  to  this  plan,  the  President  of  the  Auxiliary  Society  being 
the  distinguished  Professor  Morse,  a name  of  world-wide  celebrity. — 
The  New  York  Correspondence  of  u The  Presbyterian”  of  Philadelphia. 


A new  impetus  has  recently  been  given  to  the  cause  of  African  Col- 
onization by  the  formation  in  this  city  of  a Society,  auxiliary  to  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  under  the  Presidency  of  Professors.  F.  B. 
Morse.  This  new  organization  has  been  holding  several  meetings  lately 
in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  other  cities  in  the  vicinity;  and, 
by  spreading  before  the  public  the  facts  as  to  the  present  success  and 
the  progress  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  has  obtained  considerable  sums 
of  money  for  the  Parent  Society.  On  the  second  Sabbath  evening  in 
February,  the  spacious  St.  Ann’s  Episcopal  church,  on  Brooklyn  Heights^ 
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was  filled  with  an  audience  of  persons  who  seemed  deeply  interested  in 
the  Colonization  cause,  and  who  contributed  liberally  in  response  to 
addresses  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haight,  and  other  clergymen.  On  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath  evening  a similar  meeting  was  held  in  the  Collegiate  church, 
corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Twenty-ninth  street,  which  was  addressed 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Maclean,  of  Princeton,  Henry  Day,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and 
others.  The  statements  made  at  these  meetings  show  that  recent  events 
and  developments  have  opened  new  opportunities  of  usefulness  for  the 
Colonization  Society.  These  circumstances  seem  to  awaken  the  efforts 
of  all  the  friends  of  the  African  race,  and  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia. — 
The  New  York  Correspondence  of  “ The  Interior ,”  of  Chicago. 


THE  FIFTH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LIBERIA. 

On  Monday,  January  3,  1870,  Hon.  Edward  James  Roye  was 
inaugurated  President  of  Liberia.  The  election  of  Mr.  Roye 
is  the  triumph  of  a party  which  have  been  striving  for  several 
years  to  obtain  such  a position  in  the  country  as  would  enable 
them  to  carry  out  certain  principles  which  they  regard  as 
indispensable  to  the  proper  growth  of  that  African  nationality. 

Edward  J.  Roye  was  born  in  Newark,  Licking  county,  Ohio, 
February  3,  1815.  His  father,  John  Roye,  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  but  an  unadulterated  descendant  of  one  of 
the  tribes  of  the  African  continent — the  Eboe — whose  charac- 
teristics of  industry,  activity,  energy,  and  independence  of 
spirit  were  visible  in  the  mental  and  moral  lineaments  of  John. 
Though  born  and  reared  under  the  disadvantages  and  disabil- 
ities which  in  those  days  depressed  the  negro  in  the  United 
States,  he  soon,  by  his  indomitable  purpose  and  untiring 
energy,  freed  himself  from  the  trammels  of  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, and  when  he  died,  in  1829,  left  his  son  Edward,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  personal  property,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  land  and  a few  town  lots  in  and  near  Yandalia,  Illinois. 

Among  the  few  colored  children  admitted  to  the  schools  of 
Ohio  at  that  period  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His  thirst 
for  knowledge  soon  became  apparent,  and  he  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of 
elementary  knowledge.  After  a while  he  gained  admittance 
to  the  Newark  High  School,  an  institution  which  had  num- 
bered among  its  preceptors  men  eminent  for  their  literary 
acquirements,  among  whom  was  the  distinguished  elocutionist, 
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Bronson.  During  the  time  that  young  Boye  attended,  it  was 
taught  by  Mr.  Chase,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  a nephew  of  Bishop  Chase,  President  of  Gambier 
College. 

Having  succeeded  in  the  necessary  preparatory  studies,  hp 
entered  the  University  at  Athens,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1832, 
where  he  spent  three  years,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  fall 
term  of  1835.  The  Bev.  Bobert  G.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  of  excellent 
and  fragrant  memory,  was  at  that  time  President  of  the 
University. 

After  leaving  the  University,  Mr.  Boye  taught  school  for  a 
few  years  in  the  city  of  Chillicothe.  With  that  provident  fore- 
cast and  prudence  with  which  his  life  has  been  marked,  he 
saved  money  enough  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon  the  sheep- 
trading business,  in  prosecuting  which  he  made  a trip  to  New 
Orleans,  and  realized  by  that  adventure  near  one  thousand 
dollars. 

At  this  time  he  had  the  care  of  a crippled  mother,  to  whom 
he  devoted  the  most  affectionate  attention,  for  which  he  had 
the  respect  and  goodwill  of  all  who  knew  him.  Leaving  his 
mother  in  comfortable  circumstances,  he  set  out  in  the  fall  of 
1837  to  find  the  lands  left  him  in  Illinois  by  his  father.  To 
make  the  journey  as  profitable  as  possible  he  bought  a buggy 
and  two  horses,  and,  with  a variety  of  goods,  stated  upon  his 
tour.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  roads  at  that 
early  period,  his  horses  were  so  worn  down  that  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  where  he  purchased  a large 
two-story  building  and  opened  a shop  with'  the  remainder  of 
his  goods,  hired  barbers,  and  established  the  first  bath  house 
in  that  town. 

Mr.  Boye’s  success  in  business  was  now  rapid,  and  his  mind, 
disciplined  by  culture,  began  to  look  to  the  future,  and  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  a permanent  and  congenial  home.  The 
death  of  his  mother,  in  1840,  severed  the  ties  of  affection  that 
had  bound  him  to  his  native  land.  About  this  time,  too,  the 
leaders  of  the  colored  people  began  earnestly  to  discuss  their 
condition  in  that  country,  and  to  hold  conventions  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  measures  for  their  elevation.  Mr.  Boye, 
whose  education  and  refinement  made  him  unpleasantly  sensi- 
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tive  to  the  burdens  and  deprivations  of  his  race,  eagerly  attended 
some  of  these  conventions  to  learn  if  anything  could  possibly 
be  done  for  his  people  in  the  United  States;  but  he  soon  became 
satisfied  that  the  remedial  measures  proposed  were  partial 
and  defective,  and  must  be  powerless  to  effect  their  purpose  as 
long  as  the  negro  remained  in  this  country.  He  saw  that  the 
prejudices  of  race,  the  competitions  of  labor,  and  the  rivalry  of 
a superior  wealth  and  education  would  never  accord  him  an 
equal  chance  in  the  United  States.  He  felt  that  the  negro  must 
be  placed  beyond  this  prejudice,  in  a country  where  nothing 
would  obstruct  his  progress  but  a lack  of  energy  and  enterprise. 
He  accordingly  made  up  his  mind  to  emigrate  to  Hayti;  but, 
while  residing  at  Oberlin,  whither  he  had  gone  to  study  the 
French  language  to  prepare  for  his  residence  in  his  new  home, 
he  changed  his  mind  and  concluded  to  go  to  Liberia. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1846,  he  embarked  in  Hew  York  with  a 
stock  of  goods  for  Liberia,  reaching  his  destination  June  7th. 
On  his  arrival  at  Monrovia,  being  much  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  things,  and  the  encouraging  prospects  for  the 
future,  he  concluded  to  make  Africa  his  home. 

His  energy  aud  tact  as  a merchant  have  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  commercial  community.  He  has  owned  sev- 
eral vessels,  and  he  had  the  honor  of  first  carrying  the  Liberian 
flag  into  American  and  European  waters. 

Mr.  Eoye  has  filled  various  positions  of  influence  and  useful- 
ness in  the  Eepublic  of  Liberia.  In  1849  he  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  he  served  as  Chief  Justice 
from  the  beginning  of  1865  to  the  beginning  of  1868.  He  has 
been  a candidate  three  times  for  the  presidency,  as  leader  of 
the  True  Whig  party,  and  has  always  received  large  majorities 
in  his  own  county. 

He  has  several  times  visited  Europe  on  business,  but,  in  the 
summer  of  1866,  he  combined  business  with  pleasure,  made  a 
somewhat  protracted  visit,  and  spent  with  Mrs.  Eoye  a por- 
tion of  his  vacation  in  Paris. 

His  administration  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  hopes 
by  the  masses  of  the  people.  Prominent  among  his  most 
ardent  supporters  is  Ex-President  Warner.  His  policy  is  pro- 
gressive. Among  the  measures  which  he  proposes  to  carry 
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out  are  a complete  financial  reconstruction,  without  repudia- 
tion as  a basis,  the  general  education  of  the  masses,  colonists 
and  aborigines,  an  improved  system  of  roads  for  interior  com- 
munication, the  incorporation  of  the  native  tribes  contiguous, 
and  alliance  with  powerful  distant  tribes.  For  the  efficient 
execution  of  his  plans,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  existing 
executive  officers  a Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a Secretary 
of  Education.  The  antecedents  of  Mr.  Roye  are  a guarantee 
that  intelligence,  energy,  and  integrity  will  mark  his  adminis- 
tration. 


LIBERIA  COLLEGE  EXAMINATION. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  students  in  Liberia  College 
took  place  at  Monrovia,  on  Tuesday,  November  30th,  in  the 
presence  of  a number  of  deeply-interested  spectators  of  both 
sexes.  Among  distinguished  persons  present  were  ex-President 
Warner  and  the  American  Minister  Resident,  Lr.  Seys,  and  his 
lady. 

The  subjects  of  examination  were  Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  Al_ 
gebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  History.  A novel  feature 
in  the  examination,  which  elicited  expressions  of  deep  interest, 
was  the  introduction  of  an  elegant  manuscript  Koran,  written 
at  Boporo,  seventy-five  miles  interior  from  Monrovia,  by 
learned  Mandingoes.  The  students  read  from  this  manuscript. 
The  professor  of  Arabic,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Blyden,  is  determined 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  and  develop  the  literature 
of  the  interior;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  department  of 
the  labors  of  Liberia  College  will  receive  the  sympathy  and 
aid  of  all  the  friends  of  African  civilization  and  enlightenment. 


THE  FEAST  OF  RAMADHAN. 

On  Tuesday,  January  4th,  the  Mohammedans  at  Vonsua,  four 
miles  from  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  situated  on  the  St. 
Paul’s  river,  Liberia,  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Ramadhan  with 
religious  services  and  general  festivity.  This  feast  commem- 
orates the  sending  down  of  the  Koran  to  their  prophet  Mo- 
hammed. The  Mandingoes  in  and  near  Liberia  keep  it  up 
regularly,  with  great  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
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THE  BOPORO  KING  AND  COUNTRY. 

OPENING  FOR  MISSIONS  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

We  are  indebted  to  a life-long  friend  of  Africa  for  the  follow- 
ing interesting  communications  from  Prof.  Edward  W.  BlydeD, 
of  Liberia  College,  and  from  W.  Winwood  Reade,  Esq.,  the 
celebrated  British  traveller  in  Western  and  Central  Africa, 
giving  impressions  of  a visit  to  the  powerful  King  Momoru. 
It  is  a cause  of  rejoicing  that  the  advantages  and  influence  of 
Liberia  are  spreading,  and  that  it  has  men  of  courage  enough 
to  begin  a Mission  and  school  in  the  Condo  mountain  region, 
ninety  miles  north  by  east  of  Monrovia: 

Monrovia,  February  5,  1870. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  just  returned  from  a brief  visit  to  the  Boporo  regions. 
Mr.  W.  Winwood  Reade,  an  English  traveller,  author  of  “ Savage  Africa,” 
accompanied  me.  Rev.  G.  W.  Gibson,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  anxious  to 
respond  to  the  urgent  calls  which  are  so  loudly  made  for  teachers  from  that 
quarter,  sent  with  me  one  of  his  candidates  for  Orders  to  open  a school  in 
that  country.  The  King,  Momoru,  was  not  at  Boporo  when  we  reached  that 
town,  but  at  Toto-Korie,  a fortified  town  ten  miles  on  the  east.  We  pro- 
ceeded thither,  where  the  King  received  us  in  fine  style,  and  especially  wel- 
comed the  teacher.  Two  days  after  we  arrived,  on  Friday,  January  21,  he 
called  his  principal  men  together  in  a large  open  building  in  the  town,  and 
presented  in  their  presence  his  own  and  his  brother’s  children  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a school. 

He  exhorted  the  people  on  the  importance  of  such  establishments  among 
them.  He  said  that  he  himself  having  lived  a little  while  at  Monrovia  when 
a boy,  sent  thither  by  King  Boatswain — his  father — had  gained  some  insight 
into  civilization,  which  had  proved  of  so  much  advantage  to  him,  and  he 
only  regretted  that  his  knowledge  was  so  exceedingly  limited.  He  now  felt 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  introducing  among  the  children 
of  the  country  the  advantages  of  book  learning. 

I then  read  a chapter  from  the  Eible  and  prayed,  after  which  I took  down 
the  names  of  the  boys  presented  and  gave  them  Primers.  They  seemed 
delighted.  After  introducing  to  them  the  teacher,  who  made  a few  remarks, 
and  entreating  them  to  be  kind  to  him,  I dismissed  the  assembly  by  permis- 
sion of  the  King.  That  was  a day  long  to  be  remembered  by  all  who  were 
present.  To  me  it  was  a great  and  solemn  privilege.  Mr.  Winwood  Reade, 
who  proclaims  himself  a free-thinker,  and  who  has  not  much  faith  in  Mis- 
sions as  religious  agencies,  could  not  resist  the  influence  of  the  occasion.  He 
drew  up  a paper,  giving  his  impressions  of  the  country,  &c.,  which  he  left 
with  the  King.  I send  you  a copy  herewith. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  assumed  a great  responsibility  in  opening  a school  at  Toto- 
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Korie.  I hope  he  will  be  sustained  by  his  Board.  The  Episcopalians  are 
thus  first  in  the  field,  but  the  field  is  large  and  needy. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Edward  W.  Blyden. 


Copy  of  a written  statement  made  by  Mr.  W.  Win  wood 
Reade,  and  left  with  Momoru,  King  of  the  Condo  country: 

Toto-Korie,  January  22,  1870. 

I desire  to  state  that,  having  paid  a visit  to  Momoru,  King  of  Bopora, 
resident  in  this  town,  he  received  me  hospitably,  and  made  me  a handsome 
present  when  I left  him.  Momoru  is  evidently  the  most  powerful  King  in 
the  regions  interior  of  Monrovia.  He  possesses  the  road  from  Musadu  and 
other  inland  States  to  the  sea;  the  whole  of  their  trade  is  therefore  in  hi3 
bands.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  favor  of  this  King  should  be  cultivated 
not  only  by  the  Liberian  Government,  but  also  by  missionaries,  travellers, 
and  foreign  merchants. 

Momoru,  having  received  some  education  in  Liberia,  has  much  larger  views 
than  most  native  chiefs.  On  the  present  occasion,  a school  having  been 
established  under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Blyden,  of  Liberia  College,  he  has 
shown  a most  laudable  desire  to  further  the  education  of  the  children  of  his 
town.  He  is  also  desirous  that  missionaries,  and  indeed  settlers  generally, 
should  take  up  their  abode  with  him. 

Toto-Korie,  situated  about  ten  miles  east  of  Bopora,  appears  to  me  to  be 
well  adapted  for  a settlement.  As  a trading  station  it  offers  remarkable 
advantages,  receiving  as  it  does  all  the  produce  from  the  interior.  The  soil  is 
suitable  for  all  the  requirements  of  a plantation.  The  situation  seems  healthy. 
Stores,  &c.,  can  be  brought  up  from  the  Liberian  settlements  in  three  days, 
and  it  is  naturally  of  advantage  to  those  who  attempt  to  exercise  a moral 
and  educational  influence  over  these  people  that  their  ruler  should  be  so 
well  disposed  towards  projects  of  that  kind,  and  apparently  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  value  of  knowledge. 

W.  Winwood  Reade. 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society  is  engaging,  with  renewed 
zeal,  in  the  work  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  Africa  and  her  sable  sons.  A 
stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
March,  8,  Eli  K.  Price,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  Delegates  to  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  presented  an  interesting  report, 
and  letters  were  read  from  a number  of  emigrants  to  Liberia,  expressing  their 
satisfaction  with  their  adopted  country,  and  their  earnest  hope  that  their 
friends  would  follow  them. — New  York  Observer. 
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Candidates  for  the  Ministry. — The  Presbytery  of  Western  Africa  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Sinou,  Liberia,  received  three  more  young  men  under  its 
care  as  candidates  for  the  ministry,  making  six  in  all.  Rev.  Amos  Herring, 
who  has  been  permitted  to  preach  the  Gospel  for  fifty  years,  is  at  present 
supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Monrovia.  He  writes, 
Deccember  29th,  that  thirteen  persons  had  lately  been  received  into  the  com- 
munion of  that  church.  His  own  health,  though  in  his  77th  year,  was  remark- 
ably good. 

Native  Churches  near  Monrovia. — The  Methodist  Church  at  Congo  Town 
numbers  twenty-six,  all  converts  from  among  the  heathen.  There  is  a Sab- 
bath-school with  good  attendance.  The  cburch  has  a pastor  who  gives  his 
whole  time  to  its  interests.  To  the  church  in  Louisiana  nine  have  teen 
added  by  baptism.  The  Sabbath-school  numbers  eighteen  scholars. 

Self-Supporting  Mission  Churches. — Foremost  on  the  list  stands,  “the 
oldest  mission  on  the  West-African  coast,  that  of  the  English  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  at  Sierra  Leone.”  A contrast  is  instituted  between  the  incipient 
labors  of  Rev.  William  A.  B.  Johnson  in  1816,  and  the  position  of  that  Church 
now,  as  self-ministeriDg  and  self-supporting,  no  less  than  ten  parishes  main- 
taining their  own  native  pastors,  and  providing  for  the  expenses  connected 
with  church  ordinances  and  schools. 

From  the  White  Nile  to  the  Gaboon. — About  two  years  ago,  a French 
traveller  F.  M.  Le  Saint,  planned  a journey  from  the  White  Nile  to  the  Gaboon, 
across  the  least  known  parts  of  Central  Africa.  He  was  well  supported  by 
persons  of  influence  in  France,  and  instructed  by  the  various  scientific  socie- 
ties, but  died  at  one  of  the  ivory  trading  establishments  on  the  White  Nile  at 
the  threshold  of  his  undertaking.  It  appears  that  a successor  in  the  bold 
scheme  has  presented  himself  in  Lieutenant  Bizemont.  The  Empress  Eugenie 
has  subscribed  ten  thousand  francs  towards  the  expenses  of  this  journey,  and 
the  Societe  de  Geographie,  and  Conseil  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  eight  thousand 
francs  each. 

Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Sahara. — A correspondent  of  the  Univers 
says  the  Pope  is  about  to  give  a proof  of  his  solicitude  .towards  France  by 
creating  beyond  the  French  territory  in  Africa  an  apostolical  vicariate,  which 
mission  will  be  for  the  present  confided  to  M.  Lavigerie,  Archbishop  of 
Algiers.  That  diocese  will  bear  the  name  of  Sahara,  and  comprise  the  immense 
space  which  ranges  between  Algeria  and  Senegal. 

Accession  of  Missionaries. — The  Mission  to  Central  Africa  suggested 
by  Mr.  Moffat  and  Dr.  Livingstone,  was  zealously  commenced  by  the  Loudon 
Missionary  Society  eleven  years  ago.  Successfully  established,  notwithstanding 
many  disasters,  it  has  continued  to  hold  its  ground  During  the  last  two 
years  three  new  Missionaries  have  been  added  to  the  former  staff  of  laborers, 
and  two  others  will  join  then  next  summer.  The  missionaries  north  of  the 
Orange  river  will  then  be  thirteen  in  number,  of  whom  nine  will  be  engaged 
in  direct  missionary  work. 
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